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Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

A Reading Clinic. 

Special offering for 
teachers. 

A French House and a German House with 
observation classes where French and 
German only are spoken. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching 
in Nursery School Education. 


kindergarten-primary 
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Six weeks: June 22-July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 


Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 
in affiliation with The Play House. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp for teach- 
ers of elementary science. 


A School of Library Science. 


A Music School, University Chorus, North- 
eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and | 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


INTER-SESSION June 15 to June 26 
REGULAR SESSION June 29 to Aug. 7 


Demonstration School 


Opportunity to study and observe widely 
used, modern methods of teaching Arith- 
metic, Art, English, Music, and Litera- 
ture in Primary, Intermediate and Junior 
High grades. 

More than 350 under-graduate and grad- 
uate courses in 34 academic and profes- 
sional departments. 

An ideal summer location for study and 


recreation. 


For catalog write 
Director of Summer Session 


Tue Pennsytvania STate CoLiece 
State College, Pa. 








University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 
July 6—-August 5 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for men 
and women in Education, Educational Psy 
chology, Comme ree, Fine Arts, and all college 
subjects. Complete Demonstration School. 


Full descr pt ve bulletin sent on reque st 


Address Summer School Registrar 

















SUMMER SESSION 
University of Rochester 
The Summer Session with Laboratory Schools 
June 22—July 31 

Nine courses in JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION with Washington Junior High School open 
as a Laboratory School of 500 pupils. All courses 
correlated with Observation. Limited registration. 
Advanced registration necessary to insure accep- 
tance. 

Seven courses in KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY AND 
ELEMENTARY GRADES with Alexander Ham- 
ilteon Public School, open as a Laboratory Schoo! 
of 20 po. “Study children as well as books.” 
Limited registration. Quota exceeded last sum- 
mer. Register in advance. 

Complete program of courses in every department of 

the University. Professional courses in Psychology 

and Education. 
Write the Director of the Summer Session 

University of Rochester Rochester, N. Y. 
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INSTALLATION ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


By Dr. HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 


Ir is with a deep sense both of responsi- came a faculty of fourteen hundred peopl 
bility and of opportunity that I respond, engaged in teaching, in research and in ex- 
Mr. President, to your formal words of tension in the modern complex assemblage 
induction into this high office. The his- of colleges. schools. extension and researc] 
tory of the University of Illinois is so dis- services, experiment stations and bureaus 
tinguished, the opportunities that lie be- that is the University of Illinois. 1 


fore it so vast, that one is sobered at such merely say that under able and wise lead 


a moment by the task that confronts him. ership its history has been one of steady 

The University of Illinois is not, as uni- progress in usefulness and distinction 
versities go, an old institution. Incorpo- Pew institutions have known more loyal 
rated in 1867 as the Illinois Industrial ang devoted service: none owe a greater 


University in response to the passage of debt to those whose lives of unselfish di 


the Morrill Land Grant Act, it was opened = yotion have made possible the university 


in 1868 with a regent, two professors and of to-day. The history of the Universit: 
fifty students. These busy professors gave of J]linois may be short. but it is ricl 
instruction in five departments—agricul- the names of those who have given it of 
ture, polytechnics, military, chemistry and their best in unrestricted measur 

natural science, and general science and State universities like the University of 
literature. In March, 1870, the trus-  [))}jnois are expressions of the faith that 


tees voted to admit women as students, the provision of opportunities for higher 
and twenty-four entered sixty years ago education is one of the functions of th 
this fall. In 1877 the university was American commonwealth. Their hist ry is 
authorized to confer degrees; in 1885 as old as that of the nation. The first of 
its name was changed to the Univer- them developed in the older states as 

sity of Illinois. This is not the time for part of that democratic ferment of ideas 
a recital of the successive steps by which that produced, among other things, the 
the simple small college of those early days American Revolution. and that brought a 
became the great university of to-day; by new nation into being. In states like th 
which, in a little more than sixty years, (Carolinas. Georgia and Virginia. tl ey rep 
fifty students grew to nearly fifteen thou- pegented a philosophy of education that 
sand, and the original two professors be- was inherent in the thinking of the foun- 
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expanded, they found their place in the 


those states 


original constitutions of 
formed from the old Northwest Territory, 
and in many others since. Some of them, 
like the University of Illinois, were stimu- 
lated by the original land grants of the 
federal government. Others are of still 
more recent foundation. 

We have never believed, we Americans, 
that there should be any sort of govern- 
ment monopoly on higher education. We 
have held that the field was free for pri- 
benevolence, for church, other 
agencies. The result has been the happy 
one that institutions of many sorts, with 
their functions, 


vate and 


various 
have grown up together, have influenced 
and stimulated each other to agreement or 

To-day it results that, even 
the strenuous 
toward orthodoxy 


conceptions of 


to difference. 
in spite of sometimes too 
pressure educational 


from all sorts of standardizing agencies 
that has been characteristic of the period 
now passing, our colleges and universities 
are not altogether of one rigid and monoto- 
nous type. 

Among all these varieties of institutions, 
state universities, like those of 
There 
is, to be sure, a real sense in which they 
are like all other large and complex uni- 
There are many old and well- 


the large 
Illinois, occupy a peculiar position. 


versities. 
tried fundamentals with which no univer- 
sity, however founded or maintained, ean 


dispense and remain a university. There 
must be in all real universities free- 
dom to teach and to investigate. There 


must not be interference from without in 
matters of control and policy that are 
properly within the scope of the univer- 
sity itself. There must be competence in 
teaching and research; the determination 
to press beyond the frontiers of knowl- 
edge; opportunity for the great teacher 
and the distinguished scholar. The state 


universities which have prospered and 
grown great are precisely those whose 
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states, like Illinois, have had the wisdom 
to recognize these things, and so to assure 
for them the maintenance of those condi- 
tions without which a university becomes 
but an empty name. 

But states can only create conditions 
which make possible the growth of great 
universities. They can provide wisely for 


their maintenance and growth, provide 
responsible boards of control to supervise 
them and make possible conditions of finan- 
cial and intellectual security which attract 
and hold men and women of quality and 
distinction. But these things do not neces- 
sarily create great institutions. Greatness 
springs out of the life of the institution 
The re- 


sponsibility of the state university toward 


itself and from no other souree. 


the publie is as evident, and as important, 
as is the responsibility of the public toward 
the university. If, as all experience shows, 
states can not wisely lay their hands on the 
internal control of their universities, if, as 
has been the case, all attempts to utilize 
state universities for personal or partisan 
purposes have reacted disastrously both 
on the universities and on the partisans, 
neither can state universities ever conceive 
of themselves as the instruments of any 
class or party or creed or faction within 
the state. Their responsibility is to the 
public as a whole, and it is with a clear 
sense of that publie responsibility always 
in the back of their heads that they must 
go about their business. 

I am not concerned to discuss here this 
morning the responsibility of the State of 
Illinois toward its university. I am rather 
concerned with what, in this general and 
public sense, a university like that of Illi- 
nois owes to its state. 

Primarily, it owes it the obligation of 
being, in the real sense of the term, a state 
university. Like every other sort of or- 
ganization, it realizes its full potentialities 
not by attempting to take on the character- 
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isties of any other species, but by attempt 
ing to realize to the full the possibilities of 
The U1 


versity of Illinois as it develops must, 


the species to which it belongs. 


it is true to itself, develop in those ways 
ind through those policies which are a 
infolding of its possibilities, not merely as 

university, but as a university mai 
tained by a commonwealth of varied and 
rich resources and of aspiring life. 

It must, in the first place, be responsive 
to the social philosophy of higher educa 
tion which has become so clearly evident 
in state and nation. One of the startling 
facts of our national life is the sixfold in 
rease, in thirty years, of the proportior 
f young men and women of college age 
vho are continuing their education in in 
This per 
centage has risen from less than three in 
The 


‘urrent is too strong to be stemmed by any 


stitutions above high school. 


1900 to more than eighteen in 1929. 
temporary depression or by any criticism 


Unless 


there shall be some marked and relatively 


f the erowding of our colleges. 


permanent change for the worse in our 
of this 
Almost unconscious!) 


American standard living, condi 
tion will not pass. 
we have come to a point at which the pr 
the 


age of maturity has become the normal and 


longation of formal education up to 


accepted state of affairs. Never before in 
the world has this been possible for the 
average family. In times of depression it 
is one of the last opportunities to be sur- 
rendered. Those of us who have faith in 
the future of America must look forward, 
I firmly believe, to an even wider spread 
of that philosophy and its consequences 
It will not be, as I see it, primarily ir 
terms of vocational preparation that this 
philosophy will manifest itself. It is a 
short-sighted and wholly partial view of 
higher education that measures its value in 
terms of its money returns to the indi 
vidual. 


It must be measured rather in 


iVD SOCIETY) b4, 
terms of the fact that a new and 1 \ 
changing CIVILIZATION eom? ‘ ’ ised 
and intricate, requires a longer period 
preparation, if men and women are to lead 
in it lives of understanding, of happiness 
and of usefulness It must be measur 
in terms of the fact that the welfar 
America of to-morrow demands a citizet 


edueated beyond The pe int of its citizenry 
of yesterday. There is, : 
With the rapid and revolut 


eourse. i} i 
advances of science, with our new and it 
tricate social and economic structure, with 
the often startling changes in pet ind 


community relationships all about us, there 
is a very real sense in which modern civili 
become, as H. G. Wells has 
pointed out, ‘‘a 


zation has 


race en education 
and chaos.’”’ To-day we can revard hieher 


education as the privilege of an exceptiona 


few only at the cost of sacrificing that 
wide-spread lifting of the level of our 
social intelligence which we so much need 
I believe, then, in this American philos 
ophy of higher education Its ns 
quences, to be sure, are still a pu 1 
colleges and universities of to-day ts 
manifestations are so new that ancestral 
voices prophesying woe have not yet ceased 


among us. Without the universities, many 
people still caleulate its 


resultS simply in 


terms of the fear that there won’t 
enough to go around, and within acaden 
walls there are still those who lame: 


legendary—not to say mythological—days 
when every student was fired with the zeal 
for learning. But institutions are gradu 
ally beginning to define their attitudes in 
the face of this problem Some are re 
g¢ students 


stricting their numbers, selectin 


by capacities or by purpose, or limiting their 


scope of work more sl arply But in this 
situation, it seems to me, the state univer 
sity has a particular responsibility it 


must, in the first place, receive those stu 


successful 


dents who come to it with 
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records in properly qualified secondary 


schools. It can not, in my judgment, do 
less than this and fulfil its responsibility 
as a public institution. To all such stu- 
dents it must afford a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to determine whether they can profit 
by university life. 

It will have, therefore, a student body 
Which is not only large, but exceedingly 
varied in capacity, in interest, in personal- 
ity and in achievement. Naturally, it 
must provide, for such a group, a wide 
range of liberal and professional oppor- 
tunities. Because of its very size and 
complexity, such an institution must con- 
stantly fight against the insidious tempta- 
tion to become a sort of educational fae- 


tory in which the student is the impersonal 


unit of raw material, and in which the 
methods of mass production prevail. But 
our students are not homogeneous. They 


present, as I have said, the greatest differ- 
drift comfortable 


theory of mass production is easy. It in- 


ences. To toward a 
volves merely a multiplication of general 
rules and regulations, designed to label all 
conceivable acts in advance, so that all that 
is necessary in any given case is to deter- 
mine the proper pigeonhole in which it be- 
longs. The way out is not so simple. It 
includes, first, recognition of the fact that 
general regulations should be kept at the 
absolute minimum. It involves, second, an 
understanding that the various schools and 
colleges are in a far better position to 
know what attainment 
and what students are for their purposes 
worth while than is the university as a 
It involves again large opportuni- 
treat- 


for their students 


whole. 


ties for diseretion and individual 


ment on the part of those in positions of 


responsibility. Systematic opportunities 


for competent advice and guidance must 


be provided. For exceptional and unusual 


students must be given a large measure of 


I am convineed that, given in- 


freedom. 
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telligence and the disposition to do so, the 


large institution, with its resources and 
capabilities, is in an exceedingly favorable 
position to meet the individual problems 
and needs of its student body. But it can 
do so only by a resolute determination to 
study its students, its processes, to set itself 
definitely in line with those agencies of 
modern that that the 


only means of dealing with the complex 


civilization realize 
processes of to-day is by factual study and 
through the experimental attitude. 

A state university like our own has, in 
other words, come to the time at which it 
must carefully and continuously carry on 
a constant revaluation of its own processes. 
We are not dealing with a relatively static 
civilization. Both in our professional and 
in our liberal education the conditions that 
confront our graduates are in many re- 
spects essentially different from those of 
even ten years ago, and in another decade 
they will have undergone still further rad- 
ical alteration. The day is definitely over 
when curricula can ever long remain un- 
changed, or when methods and theories 
that have about them only the merit of 
antiquity should survive. A state univer- 
sity, of all institutions, can not take refuge 
in the easy formula, ‘‘It has been so,’’ as 
an excuse for evading its plain task. Uni- 
versities like this, new as many of their 
problems are, must to a large extent make 
their own precedents. They must be 
judged, not by facility in imitation or by 
adherence to tradition, but by whether or 
not they exhibit that quality of creative- 
mindedness which is essential in their situ- 
ation. Universities to-day are not cloisters. 
They are instruments for the adjustment 
of young people to the complex and be- 
wildering life of twentieth-century civili- 
zation. With the processes, the needs, the 
problems, of that civilization they remain 
out of touch at their peril. The intricate 


task of a university like Illinois can be met 
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through the resolute determination t portunities, and : 
itilize every possible opportunity to stud; and char 
d to experiment with our own processes If | have dwelt ‘} 
Unsupported opinions and view-points ad the responsibilit , , 
red to merely because they are trad ts students, it is 
tional are as much out of place to-day n me appropriat 
versities as they are in industry, and vations to the st 
re fraught with the same consequences responsibility t 
For the University ol Illinois the to us is the first 
still another type of responsibility and 0] this word 
portunity That is in its attitude toward ! y ents r 1s ! 
‘ts student environment as a whole. About for the st 
this campus there are liv ng together mor re ence , 
lents than are gathered in any area ot America toward 
r size in the United States. No « nfronted | 
, vS al thing ot youl r 1 . thy ; ; 
blind to the I t that. during t publi ter f 
rmative vears or ¢ eg fe. the infil thrown to 1 
s that play through this envirom t d v t . 
not be overlooked. In such an e1 of popu r 
| nment are opportunities either for mult retreat rol ! 
ng and reinforcing the processes that world that 
d toward adjustment to modern life, o1 less varied 1 t 
r negating to a large extent, by n t} t s 
r by wrong methods, the very ideals for tional ideas 
‘ h the university is striving In its ¢l fact, whe { 
rooms. The import e of our student « demand for ! 
ronment can not be overlooked. It ought nough to build up 
to be a powerful ager for the maki ns to meet its 1 
men and women. The task of negatl re be the « { 
striction is, of course, only a minor p! recog! that ! 
j em in what is essentially a work of stin inlike that f the 
lation. coordination and guidance when. tv r thr 
After all. we have here not only st dary education 
dents. but a student community, and w accepted tl { 
have a responsibility to that communit: state universities ! 
In it. as in our classroom, we are making indergo rad t 
men and women. Out of that communit hich sel Is ! 
ought to come people with habits of sell need not say t t t? 
reliance and with a willingness to assum should not be mpal | : 
responsibility. The task of the w iversit standards. in so far 
is not merely the negative one of prevent sent real achievement RB 
ing and punishing breaches of discipln necessarily dentif 
It is also the more difficult one of helping with the preservatior { 
to secure in that environment happiness, — the of what ed t t 
stimulation, adjustment, proper living a dd Our mission Is 1 { 
working, recreational conditions and oj with its own needs and ls, not t 
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the civilization served by the medieval 
university or even by those of Europe 
to-day. 

State universities must reinterpret and 
reassess their work in the light of their 
They must not be afraid 
to experiment with new ideas. Here at 
Illinois we have begun this year a general 


new obligations. 


program of study concerning what we are 
This task, 
in so large and complex an institution, is 
by no means an easy one. But it must go 
continuously forward throughout the years. 
Opinion must yield to fact, tradition to a 
deepened sense of our responsibilities to 
Only so will we do 


doing and ought to be doing. 


the new civilization. 
our duty to the generation of to-morrow, 
to-day. These 
stimulated and 


committed to care 
young 


quickened by their life here, as they go 


our 
men and women, 
out by the thousand each year into the life 
of state and nation, are prime reason for 
being, and as we deal with them wisely or 
perfunctorily we deserve to be commended 
or condemned. 

I have been concerned so far with what 
might be termed the teaching responsi- 
bility of the university. This is the first 
great duty of any institution like ours. 
We want, as every institution wants, great 
I am not in sympathy with any 
policy which makes of publication the 
only yardstick for advancement. There 
too many crimes perpetrated 
against students and the long-suffering 
public in the name of research. But still 
less am I in sympathy with mental laziness 
that makes of mediocre teaching an excuse 
of research. To the 
for the great 


teachers. 


are all 


for the avoidance 
really great teacher, as 


scholar, the highest rewards of the univer- 
sity should be open, but one can no more 
measure genuine scholarship by pages pub- 
lished than he can measure skill in teach- 
ing by the number of hours taught. 

A state university has a twofold respon- 
sibility for research. 


Because it is a state 
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university, it ought to be a laboratory for 
the investigation of problems of impor- 
tance to its state. It must carry forward 
investigations of problems having to do 
with agriculture, with the industries, en- 
gineering, with business, social and eco- 
nomie problems, the prevention and cure 
of human suffering, the public schools; in 
short, there is no important phase of our 
common life which it should not strive to 
assist and develop through its activities. 
It must do its work in these fields never 
in the spirit of propaganda, but always 
with that patient and sincere regard for 
truth which is the mark of the true in- 
vestigator in any field. 

Such an obligation is fundamental and 
inescapable in a state university. Accep- 
tance of this fact has always characterized 
the University of Illinois. Many and 
varied are its contributions to the wealth 
and welfare of the state by men who have 
served and serve this institution. 

But the acceptance of this responsibility 
in no way excuses the state university from 
its obligations for investigation in direc- 
tions less immediately practical in char- 
acter. It must take the whole field of 
knowledge to be its province. The ad- 
venture of pioneering beyond the frontier 
of knowledge, of helping to remake our 
world of ideas and so ultimately our lives, 
is an adventure to which the University of 
Illinois gladly responds, and to its constant 
participation in which a long line of illus- 
trious names bears witness. 

Thus in research, as in teaching, the 
state university confronts by no means a 
simple task. From the very nature of its 
foundation and maintenance, it is com- 
mitted to certain obligations in the fields 
of both teaching and research. In teach- 
ing, it must deal, not with a homogeneous 
and selected group of students, but with 
great numbers of young men and women of 
widely different interests and capacities. 
It must devise ways and means of sending 
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ese out from its halls, some of them as met, aS we are her 1 ! ist li a 
aders, many of them just as competent rich, changing and gr rempil timu 
people, but all of them better adjusted for lated by its life and its 
ppier and richer and more useful ves much to hope that t 
he world of to-morrow because of their nois, with its histor 


rk and their life here. In researc} t devotion, shall writ 


ist touch and vitalize the life of its stat the history of p 
every strategic point, and it must ; America t is 
true to its function as a university i much to expect, provided 
e search for truth in every field and ber two things. The fir 
thout question as to its immediate va we must be true t ul t 
The very complexity of the function we shall seek to becon 
| problems ot a state university like I tvpe al d kind of 
constitutes a challenge to the wisdom and more distinctive 


d the vision of us all. There is no fixed And, second, we must re} her 


rmula for the solution of such a proble) that such an achievement r be the 
‘his is no time for the pronouncement of work of one individ 

vid formulas in education In this for the cooperation 
rapidly changing civilization of ours that have a stake in su 





} 


rmulas are outworn almost as soon as __ state, faculty, alum 
hey are stated. We have less need for friends and colleagues « 
rmulas than for open and courageous To this group, asser 
minds and for creative spirits. Institu and to the general publ » thev 1 

ns like the University of Illinois are | pledge my utmost efforts 
pioneering in a new world. There are 1 enterprise As we rededicate ! S 


maps to guide them. Precedent and tradi- to-day to the ser 


tion are of diminished value. Our prob Illinois. it is with the |] r 
em in these large state universities is that, for us all, the ea ft 
fter all, the tremendous one of the er may lead us to new endeavors t 
tion of a new type of institution for t] future even more illusti s t th 
eds of a new age. past 
| 
THE MENACE OF LEISURE 
' 
By Sir JOHN ADAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGEI 
Most of us have not quite realized the shalt thou eat bread—that 
import of the word sfill, in the momentous adopted a rather one-s 
saying of Dr. Isaac Watts: ‘‘Satan finds moral value of labor Wi 
some mischief still, for idle hands to do.’’ it as a universal forn \ 


It refers back to the Eden tragedy, and regard it as something e 

suggests that Satan is up to his old tricks. thing to be eliminated as far as p 
In dealing with the melancholy incident « We ought to be grateful to Dr. \ 
the apple we have had our attention suggesting that it maj 


directed So exclusively to the disastrous DV acting as a sor ! 


consequences—in the sweat of thy face Satanie wiles 
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It is too often taken for granted that a 
reduction in working hours is something 
good in itself, absolutely good; something 
not have too much. If 


labor is a curse, something intrinsically 


of which we can 


bad, and to be got rid of at all costs, it 
naturally follows that trade unions are 
entitled to do all they can to free their 
members of as much of it as possible. It 
is true that many attempts have been made 
by those who do not belong to the so-called 
working classes to glorify labor; but with 
Their efforts 


treated as a piece of sophistry used by 


poor success. have been 
Capital to reconcile its human tools to keep 
at their task of enriching their masters. 
No doubt we have at the present moment 
in Russia a change of attitude in which 
Labor is being removed from its old rank 
as a Moloch gloating over his slogan of ‘‘T 
enslave’’ to the status of a powerful and 


benevolent ally whose motto runs ‘‘I 


But 


come not because the Russian working folk 


serve.”’ this favorable change has 


love labor, but because they have found a 
the fruit 
Old Labor is, in his own person, 


way to secure for themselves 
thereof. 
as unpopular as ever. 

Hitherto, it 
sympathy has been on the side of labor 
their efforts to 
is admitted that in the 
from the 
of the 


day diminished the publie con- 


must be admitted, publie 


organizations in secure 


shorter hours. It 
too mueh demanded 


past was 


working man, and as the length 
working 
science got easier, and at present we are 
all nearly satisfied with the situation. 

Formerly it was a vague and somewhat 
hopeless ideal that was represented by the 
doggerel : 


Fight hours’ work, 


Eight hours’ play, 


Fight hours’ 


sleep, 


Eight bucks a day. 


But now it represents an attainment that 


hardly satisfies labor which to-day wants 
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the eight bucks to be increased, and the 
The 


bucks do not concern us here: our interest 


eight hours’ work to be diminished. 


centers on the working eight hours. At 
present Labor is rather hopeful about the 
diminishing working day, and its represen- 
tatives speak cheerfully about a six-hour 
day, and perhaps a four-hour one—and 
add remarks about a five- or even a four- 
day week. 

It is at this point that we must all sit 
it is no longer a matter 
If we 
are all able to wipe off our week’s work in 


up and take notice: 
merely for the ‘‘working classes.’’ 


a matter of sixteen or twenty hours, there 
will be left a dangerous margin of leisure. 
Hitherto we have gone gaily on our way 
reducing our working hours and increas- 
ing the length of our week-ends, and think- 
ing that all things are working out for the 
best. But with the prospect of this oncom- 
ing of universal leisure a new problem 
arises, or at any rate an old problem is 
revived. 

For a parallel situation arose in the far- 
away days of monasticism. The somewhat 
unnatural life led by the old monks pro- 
duced an abnormal state of mind among 
them. We all know that sloth of a pecu- 
liar kind was one of the sins against which 
they were warned. For this failing they 
were probably not altogether to blame: it 
more or less inevitable reaction 
their 
was the trouble, however, that a name was 


Was a 


against environment. So general 


and monks were warned against 
acadia, sometimes spelled acedia. It is the 
possibility of this mental disease that ex- 


plains the action of St. Benedict, whom we 


given 


eatch in 529 a. p. drawing up rules for the 
conduct of the monks who belonged to his 
order. There were seventy-three rules in 
all, but the that 
is that each monk had to give at least seven 


one eoneerns us here 


hours a day to some sort of toil, by which 


was meant some form of manual work. 
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Benedict have already prepared us. But 
while the divine suggests no limit at all 
and would apparently keep us at work all 
the time, the saint probably demands more 
work than is absolutely necessary for the 
moral health of the outer world, though 
probably he hit pretty nearly the exact 
amount necessary to meet the case of his 
monks living under the special conditions 
of their order. With all the safety-valve 
outlets of modern life it is probably un- 
necessary that ordinary healthy people 
should put in a minimum of seven hours of 
what is usually understood as work. This 
is a peaceful article, and I have no urge to 
carry my ‘‘shillelagh’’ into the ‘‘donny- 
brook fair’’ of controversy that rages 
round the distinction between work and 
play. Perhaps my readers will permit me 
to adopt for practical purposes the limita- 
tion of work to occupations that we must 
carry on whether we like them or not. 
Many people enjoy what is ealled their 
work, and many work very hard at what 
they call their play. But for our pur- 
pose it is enough to treat as work the 
demand made upon us by society to pull 
our own weight in the sociai boat: to do 
our share of public service whether we 
happen to like or not to like the particular 
service demanded of us. 

We have not sufficient data at present to 
determine exactly the number of hours of 
such work society should demand. In 
these circumstances we may be permitted 
to make a bold petitio principu, and dog- 
matically set down four hours as the limit 
beyond which the working day can not be 
safely reduced. It is not likely that devel- 
opment of labor-saving appliances will pro- 
eeed so rapidly that a four-hours’ limit will 
become a practical problem in the near 
future. But even if it did, and we were 
faced with the problem of reducing the 
working day to a mere couple of hours, we 
would probably find it desirable to con- 
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sider the possibility of keeping up a fac- 
titious need for more work, and even face 
the desirability of maintaining a sort of 
economic treadmill in the interests of 
social hygiene. 

The reader may be inclined to ask a lit- 
tle impatiently what all this has to do in 
this galley. Ours is an educational maga- 
zine, and we have troubles enough of our 
own without taking on board the worries 
of economists aud politicians. But a little 
reflection will show that we teachers have 
a very direct connection with the ap- 
proaching increase in the amount of 
leisure. Already we hear a good deal 
about ‘‘Eduecation for Leisure,’’ but while 
discussions under this head are concerned 
mainly with social conditions as they are, 
it is clear that the new developments sug- 
gested above will make much bigger de- 
mands on education than are at present 
being put forward. 

Few people see in the unemployment 
problem anything but its economic bear- 
ings: but it has an educational aspect both 
for the present and for the future. At the 
moment we are concerned mainly to get 
work for the victims of industrial labor- 
saving. But our present unemployed are 
merely symptoms of the speeding up of a 
process of increasing production while 
diminishing labor. The final outcome will 
be the surplusage of leisure for which edu- 
cation must make provision. Education 
must no doubt go on increasing the effee- 
tiveness of its preparation of craftsmen, 
officials, administrators and others who 
will carry on the limited amount of work 
that will be left to be done: but schools and 
colleges will have to take over an increas- 
ing body of activities connected with the 
spending of the expanding leisure of all 
classes of society. 

Already this additional burden on the 
education of the country is making itself 
manifest in the spread of adult education. 


























May 16, 1931 


No longer is this an affair of reparation, 
making up for neglected early opportuni- 
es. It has to-day nothing in common 
with the old night-schools. It is in a way 
a form of continued education, but it has 
passed beyond that form that is repre- 


sented by the term ‘‘continuation school.’’ 
This imphies a sort of school that carries on 
vithout a break the sort of work that has 
been done in national schools that do not 
ro quite far enough. Such schools imply 
confession that the ordinary schools are 
insufficient, and their work has to be sup- 
plemented. It is higher than reparation 
work, for it does not imply that the work 
voing before is lacking or inferior, but 
merely that it stops short and has to be 
mmpleted. 

It can not be denied that the new adult 
education is to a certain extent supple 
mentary or complementary to the official 
national education provided for all. But 
it is approached in a totally different spirit 
from that which animated the official con 
tinuation schools. The new adult educa 
tion stands on its own foundation; it has 
to meet the demands of a new development 
in society, mainly a resultant of the spread 
of leisure. 

The meaning of the new adult education 
may be made clearer by correlating it with 
the span of education. Up till now that 
span stretched from say two years of age 
in the nursery schools up to about twenty- 
four or twenty-five at the university. <A 
generation ago the lower limit was between 
five and seven. The change downwards 
has two causes: first the economic needs 
of self-supporting mothers, and secondly 
the appreciation of intelligent well-to-do 
mothers of the advantage of getting their 
children as soon as possible under the eare 
of highly trained women. 

At the upper range the tendency has 
been to try to reduce the span. People are 
beginning to think that formal education 
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is demanding too much time, and that the 
course could be shorts ned without any real 
loss of efficiency. But this nibb ing at the 
upper end of the span applies only to the 
official education. Peop 


turning to education for its own sak n 
America there never was that rigid limita 
tion with regard to age that is so marked 
in many European countries. The greater 
fluidity of American society made it at all 
times easy for a more or less mature person 
to take up education along with young folk 
Accordingly, it is quite natural that Amer 
ica should lead the world in the matter of 
adult education. The span no longer stops 
at twenty-five. At Cleveland College, 
which forms a part of the Western Re 
serve University, there are at present 
somewhere around five thousand students 


with ages ranging from seventeen t 


seventy-two. Further, these students are 
" ; ry ara ¢ all 

not all evening students, nor are they all 
, . ‘ 7 | 

non-graduating. Nearly a third « n 


are day-students and a respectable per 
centage of the whole are looking forward 
to taking a degree But the significant 
feature of the new adult education is that 
degree-getting does not bulk largely. Ex 
cation is pursued for its own sake. The 
students want to know. Doubtless the 
desire for social advancement accounts for 
a good deal of this increasing pursuit of 
knowledge; but there is no great harm in 
that: the same can be said of much of the 
official education. The great point for our 
present consideration is that people are 


voluntarily seeking means of spending 


their time pleasantly and profitably, by 
giving attention to things that interest 
them According|y in their choice of sub 
jects they select from a very wide range. 


Naturally they fall away from the old 
fashioned curricula that tied down stu- 
dents to a rigidly fixed set of subjects 
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Students came to school and they had to 
take what was offered. This is sometimes 
called the table d’héte plan, and is still 
largely used in Europe. But adult educa- 
tion naturally breaks away from all this 
and insists on the a la carte scheme. 

It would appear then that, in America 
at least, society is quietly but effectively 
making provision for the satisfactory utili- 
zation of that plethora of leisure that is on 
its way to disturb us. The problem will 
no longer limit itself to the leisure classes. 
The plural will by and by be inapplicable: 
we will all belong to the great leisure class, 
so we can enjoy our leisure without that 
qualm of conscience that must have dis- 
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turbed the nobler sort of the cultured 
Athenians now and again when they re- 
flected that their leisure was bought at the 
expense of an oppressed labor population. 
When slavery is replaced by machines, 
leisured humanity can enjoy its emancipa- 
tion with a clear conscience. Its real con- 
cern will be so to organize society that the 
vacuum caused by the diminution of work- 
demands shall be wholesomely filled. To 
secure this end will be the work of the edu- 
eators of the futuré: those of to-day may 
do much in the way of preparing the way 
by matching each diminution of the work- 
ing hours by a corresponding advance in 


‘ 9? 


‘edueation for leisure. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT THE CEN- 
TENARY MEETING OF THE BRIT- 
ISH ASSOCIATION 
DurinG the centenary meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science to 
be held in London next September, the Edu- 
eation Seetion aims at giving members as wide 
within 


an opportunity as possible of seeing, 
the limited time of the meeting, whatever may 
most interest them in the wide range of Lon- 
don’s edueational institutions. 


Early in August a program of visits to 
places of edueational interest will be issued; at 
least ten of these will be definitely arranged; 
but many more, offering a wide range of in- 
terests, will be suggested and provided for if 
application for tickets is made before the open- 
ing date of the meeting. Further, if request 
is made early in September, the organizers of 
these visits are prepared to make every effort 
to arrange for visits to places outside those 
indicated in the program. It is hoped, thus, 


by inviting members to express their wishes 


beforehand, to enable visitors to London to 


utilize their time to the best possible advantage 
institutions in 


those educational 


and to see 
which they are particularly interested. 

With the cooperation of the University of 
London and of the London County Couneil, a 
booklet will be prepared giving some idea of 


the varied and comprehensive character of 
London’s Edueational activities, with particular 
reference to those that have been developed to 
a special degree in a special manner. The 


booklet The 


university and its associated institutions; (2) 


will contain three sections: (1) 
The special activities of the Education Depart- 
ment of the London County Council; (3) Some 
features of that field of educational 
effort which may be described as “unofficial.” 


This handbook 


members of the association on the first day of 


varied 


will be made available for 
the centenary meeting. 

A feature of Section L arrangements in con- 
nection with the centenary meeting will be its 
cooperation with the British Institute of Adult 
Edueation and the Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films in the organization of an 
exhibition of mechanical aids in learning to be 
held at South Kensington. The exhibition, 
which will open just before the centenary 
meeting, will comprise: (a) Exhibits of ap- 
paratus connected with television, broadeast- 
ing, the film, the gramophone, the epidiascope 
and other similar inventions, with demonstra- 
tions of their working; (b) A series of lec- 
tures, discussions and demonstrations of the 
use of these types of apparatus under class- 
room and leeture-room conditions. 























APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS WITH 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


\ ) twice aS manv recent ¢ 
st r students appli s ) 
ear t participate in the spr r s 
( Sse! ct exal I t ns I ! 
r) PSSIOT nad mentite Os ns 
ede | government, according t t 
made to a representative of the U. & 
daily, Mr. Herbert E. Morgan, assistant chi 
he editing and recruiting division of 
( Service Commission 
ihe depression has had the effect of iners 
the number of applicants for the vari 
s | rovernment positions thus lar nis 


ver those for the same kinds of posit 
he corresponding period last year 
\pplications received this year for the p 
ol unior chemist numbered 1,396, wl 
130 the number was 625; those for the 
position of junior engineer numbered 4,370 i 
1931 and 1,244 in 1930; for jumor entomok 
rist, the number was 247 in 1931 and 181 in 

30; for junior forester, 563 in 1931 and 271 

930; for junior range examiner, 200 in 1931 

97 in 1930; for junior marketing specialist, 
786 in 1931 and 438 in 1930; for junior physi 
cist, 358 in 1931 and 201 in 1930. 

Mr. Morgan made available also the follow 
ng information. 

lhe spring examinations for technical, pro 
fessional and scientific positions are held pri 
marily to recruit graduates from the various 
recognized colleges and universities. It is the 
policy of the departments and the independent 
offices of the government, as far as is prac 
tical, to make appointments to the junior 
grades, but to fill the higher grades of posi 
tions through promotions. 

Senior students, before graduation, may take 
civil service examinations. In fact, they may 
have their examination papers graded and may 
be certified for appointment and actually ap 
pointed before they graduate, although they 
may not begin work for the government until 
after they receive their diplomas. 

This plan of giving early examinations 1s 
followed by the commission in order to meet 
the competition of private concerns that send 


their representatives into the schools to choose 


as early as possible the most desirable students 
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piece of property is reserved for future build- 
ing developments. For the present it will be 
landseaped and planted. 

Mr. Erskine pointed out that there was no 
use in training young artists for operatic work 
without giving them an opportunity to appear 
in operatic performances. For this reason the 
school would attempt to expand “modestly,” in 
the presentation of opera. Old operas, not usu- 
ally heard, and new operas, many of which 
were necessarily experimental in nature and 
which were not presented by standard opera 
companies, would be produced at the school. 

The school will also throw open to the gen- 
eral public, beginning next autumn, a group of 
courses for a small tuition fee. Mme. Olga 
Samaroff and Mr. Hutcheson will give a series 
of illustrated lectures on the history of music. 
Mr. Erskine will give a series of lectures on 
“The Materials of Poetry.” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

CHANCELLOR SAMUEL P. CAPEN announces 
that the council of the University of Buffalo 
has authorized the establishment of a School 
of Edueation as one of the divisions of the 
university, and has appointed as dean of the 
new school Professor Leslie O. Cummings. 

This action marks the culmination of twelve 
years of development. Under the direction of 
Dr. Daniel Bell Leary, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and education, professional 
courses for teachers in service and for pros- 
pective teachers were organized in 1919. As 
fast as possible the offerings of the univer- 
sity for the benefit of teachers have been en- 
larged. During Dr. Clarence H. Thurber’s 
term of service as director of the summer ses- 
sion, the facilities for the training of teachers 
through this division of the university were 
greatly increased and the influence of the uni- 
versity extended. Last year, at Dr. Leary’s 
request, the department of education was 
separated from the department of psychology 
and Dr. Cummings was appointed head. 

Dr. Cummings is a graduate of Harvard. 
From 1914-18 he was superintendent of schools 
at Franklin-Wrentham Union, Massachusetts. 
He then entered the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education and received the degree of Ed.D. 
From 1920 to 1930 he was a member 


in 1921. 
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of the faculty of the school, holding sueces- 
sively the ranks of instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor and associate professor. 

One of the principal recommendations offered 
in the Survey of Adult Edueation in Buffalo 
conducted in 1926 by the Buffalo Educational 
Council uses the following: 


That the University of Buffalo be requested to 
establish a School of Education to conserve the 
interests of the teachers and prospective teachers 
whose programs of study are now scattered 
through several departments and divisions of the 


university. 


The new school has been ereated to carry out 
the purposes expressed in this recommendation. 
Its faculty will be composed of the teachers of 
professional courses in edueation, together with 
representatives of the faculty of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Departments such as mathe- 
maties, history, languages and the sciences, 
which deal with the subjects that students are 
preparing to teach in the secondary schools, 
are to be represented on the faculty of the 
School of Edueation; as are also those depart- 
ments closely allied to edueation, such as gov- 
ernment, economics, philosophy, psychology and 
sociology. 

The faculty of the new school has a dual 
funetion. Many students in the College of Arts 
and Sciences look forward to eareers as high- 
school teachers. These students must take cer- 
tain professional courses in education to fulfil 
state requirements for teacher's certificates. In 
administering these courses, the education fac- 
ulty will serve as a department of the college. 
On the other hand, the School of Education 
will award the professional degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Edueation to teachers in service 
who are graduates of normal schools. It also 
has under consideration the granting of the 
degree of B.S. in Art Edueation and the B.S. 
in Musie Education, as its present programs in 
these fields develop. On the graduate level it 
will offer work leading to professional graduate 
degrees. It is in this direction that the offer- 
ings of the university have been heretofore least 
adequate. 

Two professors have been appointed to en- 
able the School of Education to undertake the 
program just outlined. Both are men of ex- 
perience in public-school work and in univer- 
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College, holds the degree of Master 
n from Harvard Graduate Schoo] 
KEdueation and is completing his work 
the degree of doctor of edueation. LHe 
sent head of the department of educat 
I lvoke College. Professor Albert N. J 
son, a graduate of Coe College, holds ‘ 
rrees of M.A. and Ph.D. from the University 
Lowa. He is at present prolessor ol s 
inistration and research at the Michig 


tate Normal ¢ ollege at Y psilanti. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR 
OF ARTS DEGREE AT YALE 
COLLEGE 
BEGINNING with the class of 1932 the degre« 


Bachelor of Philosophy will be abol 


iepartment OL the university, wlll be ca 
lates for the degree of Bachelor of Ar 
This action was taken by the corporation in 
cordance with a recommendation by Dean 
Clarence W. Mendell and the general fa 
Yale College. It will earry with it a chang: 
n the entrance requirements which will pern 
those entering the college to offer an equiva 
ent amount of French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish, instead of either Latin or Greek. 
Heretofore candidates for the degree « 
Bachelor of Arts must have offered four year 
of Latin or three years of Greek for admission 
and must have continued the study of one of 
those subjects for at least one year in college 
This requirement will be abandoned and the 


wider range of choice previously available 


to candidates for the Ph.B. degree will be sub 
tituted. 

At present candidates for the Ph.B. degre 
may substitute a course in Classical Civilizatior 
for the course in Latin or Greek, which ha 
been required of their B.A. fellow-students 
With the abolition of the Ph.B. degree this sub 
stitution will be permissible for all undergrad 
uates in the college. 

The decision of the faculty of Yale College 
comes only a few months after the abandon 
ment by Princeton University last June of the 
requirement of compulsory Latin for the Bach 


elor of Arts degree. The classies will no longer 
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the Couneil of National Defenss 
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Dr. Gulick is known in New York State pr 
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The institute was originally the New Y¥ 
Bureau of Municipal Resear tive in New 
York City affairs until the administration of 
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John F. Hylan and the development of the “no 


experts” policy. Under a fixed policy, in 
neither its original nor present form has the 
institute undertaken city or state surveys ex- 


cept when officially requested to do so. 
The Training Sehool for Publie Service, es- 
tablished by Mrs. 11, 


affiliated the institute. The school 


' 
aiso 15 


Harriman in 
with trains 
men and women for administrative and research 
posts in the public service, emphasizing prac- 
Since it 1,500 
admitted, 
now hold responsible positions In the municipal 
fields. 


arrangement with Columbia this side of the in- 


tical experience. was founded 


students have been many of whom 


or state administrative Under the new 
stitute’s work will be espe ially developed. 
Despite the affiliation with Columbia, the in- 
stitute will maintain its independent corporate 
In addition to Mr. Cutting and Mrs. 
Harriman, its board of trustees ineludes Presi- 
dent Hoover, Newton D. Baker, Robert S. 
Brookings, Harry F. Byrd, Richard S. Childs, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, E. Roland 


Frank O. Lowden, Carl H. Pforzheimer, Pro- 


existence, 


Harriman, 


fessor Edwin R. A. Seligman, Henry L. Shat 
tuck, Walter W. Stokes and Professor Leonard 
D. White. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


THE nineteenth convention of the American 


THE 


Association of Collegiate Registrars was held in 
Buffalo, New York, on April 21, 22 and 23. 
More than two hundred and fifty registrars 
representing institutions of higher learning in 
forty-six states, China, Canada and Syria were 
The 
delivered by the chancellor of the Universit 
of Buffalo, Dr. S. P. the 


papers presented were the following: 


in attendance. address of weleome was 
y 


Capen. Among 


‘*The Registrar’s Office in 1981,’’ by Mr. R. N. 

Hopkins 

Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora 
tion of New York. 

‘*An Experiment with Psychological Tests,’’ by 
De. Cc. FF. Kriley, dean of the A. & M. College 
of Texas. 

‘*Obiter Dicta 
Neville, registrar of the University of West- 


Dempster, of the Johns University. 


‘*Memories of an Ex-Edueator,’’ by 


Canadiana,’’ by Dr. K. P. R. 


ern Ontario. 
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‘A Graduate Program for Registrars,’’ by Mr. 


Gillis, registrar of the University of 


Ezra L. 


Kentucky. 


Sectional meetings, based on the types of 
universities represented, were held the first two 
afternoons and an open forum for all members 
present was held the third afternoon. 

Trips to the campus of the University of 
Buffalo, and to Niagara Falls, with a dinner at 
the Canadian side were much enjoyed. 

The officers elected for next vear are: Presi- 
dent, R. N. Dempster, of Hopkins; 
First Miss Poole, St. 


Louis University; Second V ice 


Johns 
Vice-president, Elma 
president, C. F. 
Ross, Allegheny College; Third Vice-president, 
Mrs. C. G. Hester, Murray (Kentucky) State 
College; Fred L. 


Treasurer, J. C. 


Kerr, 
Mae- 
Kinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Editor, Wm. S. Hoffman, 
State College. 

The 


Chicago. 


Teacher's Secretary, 


University of Arkansas; 
Pennsylvania 


twentieth eonvention will be held in 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Tue American Council on Edueation’s four- 
teenth annual meeting was held on Friday and 
Saturday, May 8 and 9, in the assembly room 
of the National Research Council. The meet- 
ings were public. Delegates were present from 
educational 
members of 


national associations, 
which the the 
council, and from two hundred and fifty uni- 
versities and colleges, institutional members. 

At the first session Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
head of the Department of Education at the 
University of Chieago, presided. Chancellor 
Capen, of the University of Buffalo, presented 
the report of the Committee on Problems and 
Plans in Edueation. The 
eouncil, Dr. Charles Riborg Mann, will make 
the director’s annual address, and report on 
the work of President Hoover’s National Ad- 
visory Committee on Edueation, of which Dr. 


twenty-five 


are constituent 


director of the 


Mann is chairman. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a diseus- 
sion conference on the topic “Whose Money 
and How Much for American Education.” 
What share of the cost of education should be 
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LR. GEORGI LJANII ULDS, pre den emel 


of Amherst College, died on May 11 at the age professor for 1931-1932. 1 


ol seventy-seven years Dr. Olds was tor fessorship vas estab hed ve 
rty-three years protessor ol mathemati t continued until the thre 

Amherst College and for thirteen years deal ar who were 

He had been three times acting pres dent, and Professor Johr \\ Bure ( 
icceeded Dr. Al xander Meikl ohn as pre Pre ent Arthur 1 H Lie ft \ f , | 

dent in 1923, retiring in 1927. Adler, of Columbia; Pri ent B 


Dr. ALBERT A. MICHELSON, head otf the de 


partment OL physics at the Universit ot Ul 
- _— sitv of Virginia; Profe I 
eago since its establishment in 1592, distu 


guished for his contributions to 
sciences, died at Pasadena on May 9, aged s¢ 


PT 





v-eight years 


THE Rev. Dr. JAMES CAMERON MACKENZIE, Farnam not able to enter 


vho organized the Lawrences ville School in 1882 a ruse of the ontbre t ’ n 1914 
and was its head master for seventeen years, Dr. SamvueL W. FERNBI pr 
long a leader in secondary education, died 01 psy holoev at the I eY I 
May 10 at the age of seventy-eight years } } ‘ 
; F nas vent 1! ] ‘ é « 
is . > . } » } ; , } ] f ? t t} P | 
THE Roosevelt Profe sorship ol (olun ecture : F 
University in Berlin has been re-established and University of Berlu f 


Dr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsoniar Mav 13. The lectures he ted to recent 


protessor ol philosophy and formerly dean ot devel pments in e! 
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vitation was extended by Professor Wolfgang 
Kohler, professor of psychology at the uni- 
versity. 

THe faculty room in the new dining hall at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, has been named 
Ropes Hall in honor of James Hardy Ropes, 
Hollis professor of divinity and Dexter lee- 
turer on Biblical literature at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He graduated from the academy in 1885 
and is now president of its board of trustees. 


Dr. Feurx Ap er, who founded the Ethical 
Culture movement in the old Standard Hall, 
in what is now Times Square, New York City, 
fifty-five years ago this week, received 300 
guests at a reception and tea on the lawns of 
the new Fieldston Ethical School on the after- 
noon of May 9. 


At a dinner to celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Duncan Starr Johnson's pro- 
fessorship of botany at the Johns Hopkins 
University an oil painting of Professor John- 
son was presented to President Ames for the 
university, and there was presented to him a 
book of letters and portraits from students, 
colleagues and friends. 

A DINNER in honor of Professor James 
Chidester Egbert, of Columbia University, who 
this month ends his twentieth year as director 
of the university’s extension and home-study 
departments, was given recently at the Faculty 


Club. Among the speakers were President 
Butler and Dr. Ashley H. Thorndike. Dr. 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge presided. A mo- 
tion picture camera and projector were pre- 


sented to Dr. Egbert by his associates. 


THE alumnae committee gave a luncheon on 
May 5 at the Colony Club, New York, in honor 
of the presidents of seven eastern colleges for 
women—Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Dr. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, of Vassar, presided; 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock, of Radcliffe, and Dr. 
William Allan Neilson, of Smith, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Mr. GeorcGe J. Ryan was on May 13 re- 
elected for the tenth year president of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 


Dr. Henry Barrett LEARNED, who is en- 
gaged in historical work in Washington, has 





> 
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been elected president of the board of educa- 
tion of the District ef Columbia, to fill the va- 
ecancy caused by the death of Mr. Charles F. 
Carusi. Dr. Learned has been a member of the 
board since 1925, and also served as a member 
for four years from 1917 to 1921. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES E. Merriam, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is reported to have declined 
Mayor Cermak’s appointment as president of 
the Chicago Board of Education. 


Dr. S. P. Brooks, president for the past 
twenty years of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, is reported to be seriously ill in the Cen- 
tral Texas Baptist Sanitarium. 

At the March meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Wyoming the con- 
tract of Dr. A. G. Crane, president of the uni- 
versity, was renewed for a term of two years. 


THe RevereND Pavut J. MACKENSEN, pastor 
of a Lutheran church in Pittsburgh, has been 
elected president of St. John’s College and 
Academy at Petersburg, West Virginia. 

Dr. Frank E. Henzuix, for the past six 
years chairman of the department of school 
administration of the University of Nebraska, 
has been named dean of the Teachers College 
to take the place of Dean W. E. Sealock, who 
recently resigned to become president of the 
Omaha Municipal University. 

Miss Jessie TrumAN, of New York City, has 
been elected head of Grace College, the first 
woman’s Lutheran college in the United States, 
which it is planned to establish at Wheaton, 
Maryland. 


Mscr. Epwarp P. Hoar, rector of Cathedral 
College, has been appointed rector of the 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception at 
Lloyd Harbor Village, L. I. Msgr. Hoar will 
be succeeded by the Very Rev. John D. Wynne, 
pastor of St. Barnabas Church, at Bellmore, 
L. I. 


Dr. Frank H. McC oskey, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, has been appointed assistant 
dean of the Washington Square College of 
New York University. Dr. MeCloskey will be 
dean cf freshmen. 

Dr. WALTER Crospy EELLS, for the past four 
years associate professor of education at Stan- 
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rd University, has been promoted t Mr. Cal ; W. W 


il KK; rit i 
(7ROSI h S accepted } 
: a MEX 
eneyv ¢ the sehools ol Mt Lebat ‘ 
Johnso1 I ( 
Vania He has been superintendent , . 
now ( ! { \\ 
Ambridge schools, having been elected . 
pamue ‘ 


sition a year ago Irom the principa 


e junior high school at Ambridge 





Kk. P. BRANSON, superintendent of ; ford, ¢ nect 
Long Be ich, Cauilornia, has I ( t { ( 
not accept reelection t the ex) on the t ( 
his contract, on August 1932 imb ( 
THE board o e American-S« ( 
Foundation has announced the following a . 
pointments otf Americar to tellows! ) 
idy in the Seandinavian countris ] 


L). Seott, assistant in history at Harvard | 
Linton W 

of Prineeton; Laura E. Krejci, of Ban 
College; John T. Norton, associate profe 


versity and Radeliffe College 


rechnology; Ralph W. Wayne, of the Univer the first I 
tv of Minnesota, and Lieutenant Howard B n 1 
Hutchinson, U. S. N. wl 


Educational Research of Ohio State | ( 
ty, Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. Floyd Re 
of the University of Chicago, are acting 


earch advisers in a study of dental edu 


recently undertaken by the American A 


tion of Dental Schools. : 
{ im bi | ‘ 
Mr. FRANK HApDLOcCK, alumni secretary « ‘jan Ceammnany 
the University of Southern California, succes Peace. at tl , 
i eo 4 Lune SI 
John G. Olmstead, alumni secretary of Ober Mew { Mr A oa 
. a ) iT ! rew 
College, as president of the American A Leste ol ‘ a. Oe | 
elected vice-pre alt Vil 
Council. John B. Fullen, of Ohio State U: ecretal Mr. Fo r ‘ ) 
> ahd Y | at it 4 i . 
versity. sueceeds Arthur C. Busch. of Rute Jame R. S} \ 
. Ja + i if ‘ el ( 
as secretary. The election took place at the al ador t Mex 


nual meeting of the council held at Atlant the { 
The 19239 e tent} e anno) e , vs At . : 
The 1932 convention is announced for Los A elected. Dr. David P. Bar: 
geles in July of next year } 
5 . . ~~ a dent of the Universit :¢< 

Dr. Wirit1am Martner Lewis, president of Norman H. Davis, of N 
Lafayette College, will deliver the address tor ing secretary Ol wal Ani incement ! 


the sixty-fourth annual commencement of by the endowment of the appointme: f Dr 


West Virginia University on June 9. Henry Kittredge Norton t y J 
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economie developments in South American 
countries. 

COLONEL Amos W. W. Woopcock, federal 


1 


prohibition director, announces the tormation 


The 


latter 


of a prohibition advisory research couneil. 
Washington in the 
“to formulate plans for research 
Amend- 
political 


will meet in 


May 
into the operation of the 
ment in the field of 
The 
Richard 


social ethies, Harvard | niversity ; 


eouneil 
part ol 
Kighteenth 
sociology and 


economy.” following are members of the 


Clarke Cabot, protessor ot 


Me- 


Cune Lindsay, professor of social legislation, 


eounell ° 


Samuel 


Columbia University; William Seal Carpenter, 


professor of politics, Princeton University; 


Roderick Dunean MeKinsey, chairman, depart 
ment of sociology, University of Michigan; 
Charles W. Pipkin, professor of comparative 
government, dean of the Graduate School, 
Louisiana State University; Charles Emerson 


Gehlke, Western Re- 
serve University; Walter R. Miles, professor 


professor of sociology, 
of psychology, Yale University; Emory Rich- 
ard Johnson, professor of transportation and 
Wharton School of 


University of Penn- 


commeree, dean of the 


Commerce and Finance, 


sylvania; Samuel C. May, professor of polit- 


ical science, University of California; Miss 
Myra 
economics, dean of the Graduate School, Bryn 
Members ot 


compensation, 


Susan Kingsbury, professor of social 


Mawr College. this committee 


serve without 


An Associated Press dispatch from Atlanta 
states that a commission composed of deans of 
the South 
taken a study of the legal aspects of lynching, 


several law schools in has under- 
under the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
The study will be made public upon 
completion. McCormick, of 


the North Carolina University School of Law, 


tion. 
Dean Charles T. 
has accepted the chairmanship of the commis- 
sion, whose announced purpose is to “discover 
how to make more effective use of existing legal 
agencies and procedure, and to determine what 
additional legislation or legal machinery may 
be needed in the various states to deal more ef- 
Other members 


fectively with the problem.” 
of the commission are: Deans A. J. Farrah, 
University of Alabama; J. S. Waterman, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; H. R. Trusler, University 
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of Florida; H. N. Edmunds, 
Georgia; C. J. Hilkey, Emory 
A. MeClain, Mercer University; A. E. 
University of Kentucky; R. C. Harris, Tulane 
Parks, Mis- 
Monnet, University of Oklahoma; 


University of 
University; J. 
Evans, 
University; J. L. University of 
souri; J.C. 
J. N. 
J. L. Plyler, Furman University; I. P. 
brand, University of Texas; C. 8. 
ern Methodist University; William Minor Lile, 
University of Virginia, and W. H. Moreland, 
Washington and Lee University. J. H. Chad 
bourn, graduate of the North Carolina Univer- 


South Carolina; 
Hilde- 


Potts, South 


il 


Frierson, University of 


sitv Law School, will do the field work and c¢ol- 
leet data for the commission. 

THe Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, New York, is the beneficiary 
of most of the estate, said to be $1,000,000, 
under the will of the late Thomas Snell, trustee 
of the institution. Mr. Snell said in his will 
that he made the provisions for its benefit 
“beeause of the affection which I have for its 
Peter Cooper, and because of my 
conviction that the work of the institution is 
of great value to the city and the nation, of 
incaleulable benefit to a host of worthy young 
people, the beneficiaries of its educational ad- 


founder, 


vantages.” 

AccorDING to a bill passed by the House of 
South Carolina on April 25 the appropriations 
institutions will be cut 
about 33 per cent. The bill would give the 
presidents of the University of South Carolina, 
Winthrop College, and Clemson College $6,000 
each annually instead of $9,000 as at present. 


for state educational 


At a meeting of the American Chapter of 
the International Society for Commercial Edu- 
sation held in Washington in connection with 
the meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commeree an American Council on Educa- 
tion for Business was formally organized for 
the purpose of conducting research, promoting 
a better understanding and coordinating studies 
in business nationally and internationally. The 
American chapter of the international organiza- 
tion was transformed at the same time from a 
temporary chapter to a permanent one. 

CLAREMONT COoLLEGEs in California announces 
the establishment of a central library and cam- 
pus as another important step in the develop- 
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There was a local creamery making butter. 
There was a small cigar factory. 
There was a little paper mill manufacturing 


sardboard to be 


one-man 


one special brand of heavy 
shipped away and stamped into shoe-buttons. 
There was a wonderful fishrod factory where 
romantic bundles of bamboo from China and 
Japan came in and lovely shining fish rods 
came out. The place smelled of glue and var- 
nish and fresh shavings, and the man who ran 
it was so good-natured and clever that the chil- 
dren warmly adored him without regard to his 
fascinating business. There was a little grain- 
grinding mill of ancient type where a water- 
wheel turned burrs and ground corn and oats 
into flour to feed the horses and the cows. 
The diversity was ample and served to keep 


up interest. Each week the consuming question 


was, “Where are we going next time?” The 
answer must always be a dark secret, for 
curiosity and expectation are motives too 


cogent to be saerificed. 

That summer is still looked back upon with 
healthy enthusiasm and the “Spielerei” always 
comes in for mention amongst the reminiscences 
of merry childhood days. By the end of the 
course these youngsters had a comprehensive 
and sufficiently intimate acquaintance with the 
town’s industries. It was really a solid, first- 
hand knowledge. It was by no means necessary 
at that time to generalize that knowledge in 
But 


the picture was vivid and lasting, so that when 


terms of economics or industrial history. 


the time came later in school and college to 
think about economics many of the dull theories 
had a bright personal meaning. All these small 
manufactories gave a true and even thrilling 
view of that tragic chapter in New England 
history when industry shifted first from the 
farms to the neighborhood shops on its way to 
the big factories and the modern capitals of 
industrialism. These were big events. During 
the days of “Spielerei” they went without men- 
tion; but when their time presently came, the 


“Spielerei” gave them form and life. 

This scheme of excursions had its own pre- 
meditated unity. But there are dozens, even 
hundreds of other enterprises suitable for the 
entertainment of exuberant children. Any 
smallest neighborhood can supply the makings 


of a glorious “Spielerei.” There is the electric 
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light station to be investigated, the telephone 
exchange, a sewage disposal plant (superla- 
tively interesting) a saw-mill, a box factory, a 
pickle factory, a stone quarry, a brick-yard, 
even a carpenter shop, a blacksmith shop or a 
garage. 

Nor are these the only perfectly eligible lines. 
With modern automobile transportation one 
might visit neighboring towns and make a study 
of loeal geography. Or one might give atten- 
tion to points of local scenie interest—to 
Bucher’s Falls, Mink Brook, Nobseott Hill, 
Wentworth Lake and the Mohawk state forest. 
In our own district we might visit, photograph 
and survey one of several lakes each week all 
summer, having a picnie dinner on the shore, 
sometimes having a boat ride and on rare days 
catching a fish. Would children, aged eight to 
fourteen years, accept invitations to excursions 
like that? Would a rabbit eat lettuce? 

At another time I experimented with a varia- 
tion of this plan upon another group of chil- 
dren, not my own, but of the same age. This 
time we undertook to make a study of our town, 
that is, just the physical neighborhood. Each 
week we had a “problem” for study, and each 
week we had reports, written, oral and pictorial. 
The nature of the investigations may be under- 
stood from two or three samples. 

1. Where is the most attractive 
town? How wide is it? How wide are the side- 
walks? What kind? How 
far are they apart? Do they stand inside or 
outside the sidewalk? 

2. Make a map of the town common and find 
out about its history. What kinds of trees are 
there? How old are they? Who planted them? 

3. Where is the best swimming hole in this 
neighborhood? How deep is it? Is it perfectly 
safe? Who owns it? Are there good swim- 
ming places which boys are not permitted to 
Will there be free swimming holes 100 


street in 


Does it have trees? 


use? 
years from now? 

It will be quickly seen that these exercises 
were chuck full of propaganda. They were 
suited to develop a “civie consciousness.” That 
one about swimming holes, in particular, was 
intended to make boys consider how our most 
prized privileges are constantly disappearing 
before the march of civilization. Such boys 
might begin to think about conservation of 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GROUP INSURANCE FOR THE 
COLLEGES 


For a long time the University of Oregon has 
realized that a large number of its faculty are 
inadequately protected by insuranee, in spite 
of the tact that a large number earry policies 
with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America and other standard com- 
panies. 

Group insurance, toward which the institu- 
tion should contribute a considerable part, sug- 
gested itself as a promising plan to meet the 
difficulty of providing adequate protection at a 
cost so low as to be within the reach of all. 

Accordingly, the experience ol the other in- 
stitutions of the country with group life insur- 
ance, group disability insurance, and group 
death and dismemberment insurance was sought. 


The questionnaire was sent to nearly all the 


state universities of the United States and 
Canada, together with a large number of the 
leading privately endowed institutions. Fifty- 
nine institutions have replied. Of these, 


twenty-nine, or practically one half, have some 


plan ol rroup insurance in toree;, seventeen, 


more than one half the remainder, are eonsider- 
The 


replies indicate that the results are very much 


ing it; and only thirteen show no interest. 


more satisfactory when the institution makes a 
material contribution to the cost. 

The replies show a surprisingly strong move- 
ment toward group insurance during the past 
five years on the part of our educational insti- 
tutions; quite as strong relatively as in the 
business and industrial world, where many bil- 
lions of group insurance are now in force. 
Group life insurance has been thoroughly tested 
and put on a sound basis and is now accepted 
by both the business and educational worlds. 

In answer to a letter from the writer, a para- 
graph in the reply of President James W. 
Glover, the new head of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, is very 
significant. He says, “I note you are interested 
in group insurance for the University of Oregon 


Faculty and regret to advise that up to the 


present time this association has not completed 


plans to enter this field. I am interested in 
the subject, however, and it is possible we may 
do something of this kind before lonq.” 

The italics are my own. 

Following up the letter quoted, President 
Hall, of the University of Oregon, has written 
recently to President Glover, urging the associa- 
tion to enter the field of group insurance, as its 
next great service to the colleges and universi 
ties of the country. The association is in a 
position to reduce present costs very materially 
by the elimination of all overhead expense. 

The insurance committee of the University of 
Oregon believes that the insurance needs of our 
faculty and administration include adequate 
life insurance for the protection of family and 
dependents during the period of actual service, 
followed by an annuity on retirement. The uni- 
versity has generously assisted its members in 
now 


making provision for annuities. It pro- 


poses a three-fold plan ol insurance; 
life 


assumes approximately one half the cost, to 


group 


namely, group insurance, for which it 
gether with group accident and health insurance 
and group death and dismemberment insurance 
This plan is 
Teach- 


investi- 


paid for wholly by the faculty. 
very similar to the one now in force at 
ers College, Columbia University. Our 


vation has led us to the following conelusions: 


(1) Group life insurance is sound, inexpensive, 
and is rapidly becoming an established policy of 
our leading educational institutions. 

(2) The cost should be met by approximately 
the the 


members of the group; which is now the accepted 


equal contributions by institution and 
policy for our annuity systems. 

(3) Group accident and health insurance and 
group death and dismemberment insurance should 
be used to supplement the group life insurance, 
thus forming with the annuity system a complete 
plan of protection. 

(4) The time has come for the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association of America to take 
its next great step forward and enter the field of 
group insurance for college professors. By doing 
so it will relieve the profession of all overhead 
costs and give it the benefit of the low mortality 
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a salary schedule means, in many cities, a con- 
siderable increase in outlay for current pur- 
The 172 schools expect to meet this in- 
It is evident that the governments of 


poses. 
crease. 
these cities and their boards of education share 
the attitude of Mayor Frank Murphy, of De- 
troit, who replied to a proposal to revoke the 
salary schedule of his city that 

There is no question involved here of raising 
teachers’ salaries; there is a question, however, 
of breaking faith with the teachers—the pledged 
faith of the school district as expressed in the 
teachers’ salaries schedule provision of their con- 
tract. 

Detroit is not so poor that it must resort to 
repudiation. I approve the action of the school 
district in adhering to the teachers’ salaries 
schedule of the contract. 

It is made all the more pleasant for me to reach 
this conclusion by my knowledge of the fact that 
the teachers, although the poorest paid of all city 
employees, have been the backbone of our cam- 
paign to aid the unemployed. 

In reply to Superintendent Hicks’ question 
as to whether salaries would be cut, 189 of these 
268 schools answered “No” and 46 others qual- 
ified their answers in such a way as to indicate 
that a salary reduction would not be likely. 
The spirit of one of these cities is indieated in 
the remark which was returned with its report: 
“We are entirely an industrial city and have 
been hard hit by the depression, but we have no 
notion of curtailing school expenses that come 
under the head of necessities.” The reply from 
another city says, “We should strenuously op- 
pose any salary retrenchment. Depression 
children are as sacred as prosperity children.” 
Another states, “Our city is as hard hit as any 
in the United States. Salary schedules will be 


followed.” 
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A questionnaire recently circulated by schoo! 
officials in Port Arthur, Texas, to superinten- 
dents of schools in cities of an average popula 
tion of 59,000 brings a very similar reply from 
Answering this inquiry, 97 
per cent. indicated that 
previously adopted will be applied for the 
school year 1931-32. More than half the cities 
from which replies came reported increased en 
rolments due to rapid growth in population. 

A study of the Research Committee of the 
Akron, Ohio, Teachers’ 
the same attitude on the part of those who are 
administration of our 


57 superintendents. 
the salary schedul 


Association discloses 
responsible for the 
schools. The teachers’ associations in 87 of the 
larger cities of the United States contributed 
to the Akron study. In only 10 of these cities 
does it appear likely that the customary sched- 
uled inereases will be modified. It is significant 
that in 63 of the 87 cities no doubt is enter- 
tained as to the maintenance of the present sal- 
aries during 1931-32. 

The conclusion is quite obvious—the general 
trend throughout the entire country will be to 
follow the salary schedules in spite of the de- 
pression. While all three of these surveys in- 
cluded cities from every part of the nation, it is 
interesting to note that three studies eonducted 
at the same time in the far west, in a central 
state, and in the south returned almost identical 
results. Proposals to cut the length of school 
terms, to increase the size of school classes, to 
decrease school taxes have been, in many places, 
proposals and nothing more. While it is true 
that there are a few cities which have found it 
necessary to let their children feel the effects of 
the economic depression, these cities are excep- 
tions.—Division of Publications, National Edu- 


cation Association. 


REPORTS 


AWARD OF THE GUGGENHEIM 
FELLOWSHIPS 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Henry Allen 
Moe, seeretary of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, on behalf of the trus- 
tees, that novelists, 
poets, sculptors, painters, and other creative 
fellowships 
fellowships 


seventy-seven scholars, 


awarded 


The 


been 


$175,000. 


have 


workers 
amounting to 


granted will be used to carry on research and 
creative work on three continents. Thirteen 
fellows from the United States will go to vari- 
ous parts of Latin-America; while ten fellows 
from Latin-America will come to the United 
States. 

The fellowships announced on Mareh 30 
bring the total number of persons assisted since 
the establishment of the foundation by former 
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Ione Robinson, of Los Angeles, California. Miss 
pupil of Rivera, the 


painter, with 


Robinson has been a Diego 


Mexican mural whom she will do 


further work during the tenure of her fellowship. 
Rosenthal, of 
Miss Rosenthal will also work in Mexico. 

Emil New York City. Mr. 


Bistran Venice 


Doris Silvermine, Connecticut. 


James Bistran, of 


has exhibited at the international 


Exhibition and elsewhere. 


The following seulptors have received fellow- 
ships for creative work in sculpture abroad: 
This 


foundation. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


from the 


Harold Cash, of 
is Mr. Cash’s 
He is now in the Belgian Congo making sculptural 
of the African negro. 

Oronzio Maldarelli, of New 
Maldarelli has exhibited at the 
League in New York, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
at the Exhibition of 
Francisco, and at the Brooklyn Museum, 

Reuben Nakian, of New York City. Mr. Nakian 
was a pupil of Paul Menship and Gaston Lachaise. 
He has exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum, the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Detroit Art Museum and 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


R. Stavenitz, of St. 


second grant 


st udies 
York City. Mr. 


Agricultural 


American Sculpture in San 


Alexander Louis, Missouri, 


will engage in creative work in etching abroad. 
Mr. Stavenitz has exhibited at the Brooklyn Mu 
seum, the Art Institute of Chicago and the Print 


Club of Philadelphia. 


The following fellows from the United States 
will go to Latin-America for the studies indi- 
eated: 

Beals, 


Carleton writer and journalist, Berkeley, 


California: The preparation of a biography of 
Porfirio Diaz, former president of Mexico. Mr. 
Beals is the author of ‘‘ Mexico: An Interpreta- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Brimstone and Chile,’’ ‘‘ Rome or Death: 


The Story of Fascism,’’ and other books, 
Ward Stocking, 


nomics, University of Texas: A study of develop 


Dr. George professor of eco- 
ments in the Mexican oil industry, of the program 
of social control set up by the state, of the eco 
nomic this and of the 
future of the industry. Dr. Stocking is the author 
of a book entitled ‘‘The Oil Industry and the 


consequences of program, 


Competitive System.’ 

Dr. Carl Sauer, professor of geography, Univer 
sity of California: A study of cultural successions 
in type settlements of northwestern Mexico. Dr. 
the effects of 


Sauer’s studies are concerned with 


Spanish colonization on native Indian land systems 


and population groupings. 
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Dr. Vera Lee Brown, professor of history, Smith 
A study ir 


the archives of England, Spain and Mexico of the 


College, Northampton, Massachusetts: 


relations of England and Spain as colonial powers 
in the eighteenth century. 
Dr. Lila Morris O’Neale, 


textiles, University of California: 


lecturer in histor 
A study of pri 
historic (Inca and pre-Inea) textile collections in 
Peru, with reference to the varieties and range of 
technological processes, the development of design, 
and the sequence of periods. 

Dr. Lesley Byrd Simpson, assistant professor of 
Spanish, University of California: Studies in 
Mexico of Spanish-Indian relations in the colonial 


period. 


Anita Brenner, writer of New York City 
Studies of pre-Spanish American Art in_ the 
southern countries of the North American cont 


nent. Miss Brenner is the author of ‘‘Idols Be 
hind Altars,’’ a book on Mexican art, religion and 
culture. 


Dr. Ruth Bunzel, Columbia University: Studies 


of the Indian backgrounds of the Mexican nation. 
Van 
Romance languages, University of Illinois: 


of the life of the Spanish epic poet, Bernardo de 


Horne, associate 


Dr. John professor of 


Studies 


Balbuena, in the Caribbean area. 


In addition, the following painters will go to 


Mexico for studies of Mexican art and for 


creative work in painting: 
Marsden Hartley, Ione Robinson, 
thal and Emil J. 


Doris Rosen 


Bistran. 


Fellowships in the field of musie have been 
granted to the following: 

Henry Dixon Cowell, composer of musie and le 
turer on music, Menlo Park, California; will make 
a study of materials used in extra-European musi 
cal systems, to be carried on chiefly in the phono 
graphic archives of the University of Berlin. Mr. 
Cowell is the author of a book ‘*New 
Musical Resources,’’ and is the editor of the New 
Music Quarterly. 

Otto 


entitled 


Luening will continue creative work in 


musical composition, especially the writing of an 
opera, based on Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ 
Roy Dickinson Welch, professor of music, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, will com- 
plete the writing of a history of musie with the 
purpose of showing the relation of musical art to 


general cultural and social history. 


Celtie studies supported are the following: 


Dr. Jacob Hammer, assistant professor of Greek 


and Latin, Hunter College, New York City: 
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Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus, professor of physiol- 
ogy, the Young Men’s Christian Association Col- 
lege, Chicago: Studies in the field of the physiology 
of work and exercise, in several European labora- 
toriés, 

Dr. Horace Wesley Stunkard, professor of biol- 
ogy, New York University: Research in the life 
cycle of certain parasitic worms, being an attempt 
to discover the manner in which they are acquired 
by their hosts; in certain European laboratories. 


In geology one grant was made: 

Dr. Walter Seott Adkins, geologist, Bureau of 
Economie Geology, of Texas: The 
preparation of a work on the Lower Cretaceous 
geology of the United States: study of type mate- 
rial in European collections. 


University 


Two engineers have been granted fellowships: 


Dr. Otto G. C. Dahl, associate professor of elec- 
tric power transmission, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: Studies of European practices in 
electric power-transmission, 

Dr. Lydik S. Jacobsen, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering, Stanford University: A 
study in several European research laboratories in 
the field of applied mechanics for the purpose of 
applying their methods and practices to model 
experiment investigations in the field of earth- 


quake resistant flexible building construction. 


Other grants are the following: 


Dr. William Edward Zeuch, director of Common- 
wealth College, Mena, Arkansas: A study of the 
workers’ education projects of Western Europe, 
covering their origin, history, curricula, govern- 
ment, sources of income, relation to organized 
labor, and educational ideals. 

Dr. Bennett Harvie Branscomb, professor of 
New Testament Literature, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina: A comparative study of 
Jewish and Christian ethics, in the first and second 
centuries, with special reference to social ethics; 
in consultation with European scholars. 

Dr. Leslie W. Jones: Studies of the script of 
Tours. 

Dr. Salomon A. Rhodes, instructor of Romance 
languages, College of the City of New York: A 
study of the extent and nature of the pessimism 
inherent in the poetry and philosophy of life of 
the poets of the second romantic generation and 
their successors, in France. 

Dr. Helen Huss Parkhurst, assistant professor 
of philosophy, Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, will write a book on the esthetics of archi- 
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Miss Parkhurst is the author of 
Interpretation of Art and the 


tecture, abroad. 
‘*Beauty: An 
Imaginative Life.’’ 

Cecil Clair Briggs, architect, New York City, 
will make an architectural restoration of the 
Greek Acropolis, built 400 B. C. at Lindos on thi 
Island of Rhodes. The Acropolis at Lindos is said 
to be second in importance only to the Acropolis 
at Athens. 

Francis Henry Taylor, curator in the Pennsy! 
vania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, will carry on 
a study of the Romanesque sculpture of the Rous 
sillon, with special reference to the sculpture fron 
Saint Genis des Fontaines and the origins of th 
style of the eleventh century. Mr. Taylor is th 
author of ‘‘Rodin’s Influence on Contemporary 
American Art,’’ and (in collaboration with Pro 
fessor Gilbert Chinard) of ‘‘ Houdon in America.’’ 

Dr. Ernest T. De Wald, associate professor of 
art and archeology, Princeton University, will pre 
pare for publication the second volume of the 
manuscript of the psalter of Stuttgart. 

Joseph Fulling Fishman, deputy commissioner 
of correction, New York City, will make certain 
studies in the field of penology, abroad. Mr. Fish 
man is the author of ‘‘Crucibles of Crime,’’ a 
study of conditions in jails in the United States. 

Dr. John E. Orchard, associate professor of eco 
nomic geography, Columbia University, and Mrs 
Dorothy Johnson Orchard, his wife, have both 
been granted fellowships to enable them to go to 
China. Professor Orchard will study the transi 
tion that is occurring in China from agricultur 
and from household industries to modern manufac 
turing; and Mrs. Orchard will study the signifi- 
eance of the social movements accompanying thx 
industrialization of China, including an analysis 
of the labor supply of China, of the labor move 
ment and the use of the boycott as an economic 
and political weapon. Professor Orchard’s study 
will include a survey of industrialism as accom- 
plished up to the present and an analysis of the 
possibilities of China for further industrialization 
as indicated by the possession of labor, raw mate- 
rials, power and markets. Professor and Mrs. 
Orchard are the authors of ‘‘Japan’s Economic 
Position: The Progress of Industrialization.’’ 


The committee of selection for the United 
States consisted of President Frank Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore College, Chairman, Professor 
Lafayette B. Mendel of Yale University, Pro- 
fessor Louise Pound of the University of 
Nebraska, Professor E. B. Wilson of the Har- 
vard University School of Public Health, and 
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